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My thanks are clue to Mr. A. M. Smith, of 
Lowestoft, to Mr. R. Levine and Mr. T. A. Mase, 
of Norwich, and many others, for much useful 
information and thoughtful argument, both essen¬ 
tially necessary in arriving at a sure conviction, 
before placing my conclusions before a critical 
public. I am under a great obligation to Mr. 
Fredk. Litchfield for allowing me to make use of 
his Edition of Chaffers.” I am also indebted 
to Miss E. L. Boardman, of Norwich, for the 
excellent photographs of the China reproduced 
here in monocrome. 


THE AUTHOR. 







LOWESTOFT CHINA. 

I^^ANY books have been written, many state¬ 
ments made, and many diverse opinions have 
been held upon the subject of Lowestoft China. 
Some authorities deny China was ever made in 
Lowestoft, while others include in their statements 
so large a quantity of various descriptions, that 
the pit which the clay came from would be as 
big as a large quarry. My endeavours are 
to try, as far as possible, to elucidate much of 
the mystery, by careful study of the trouvaille 
discovered on the site of the Factory itself in 
1902, 1903, and 1904. 

# # # # 
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Lowestoft China. 

The Rev. Charles Parkin, in his “History of 
Norfolk” (published in 1783), on page 24, says, 
of Norfolk :— 

“Mines and minerals liere are none, not so mucli as of 
“coals or stone, but we meet with a sort of clay almost of 
“ equal value. A gentleman of this county, digging by 
“chance in his ground, turned up a fine clay, which some 
“ skilful persons observing, discovered the value of it to 
“him. Whereupon sending it to Holland, where they made 
“ a choice sort of earthenware of it, he made £10,000 
“ sterling of a piece of ground not forty yards square. Dr. 
“Fuller tells this story, but suspects the sum as having a 
“cypher too much, which, though true, does not detract 
“ from its worth.” 

Parkin is quoting from Dr. F^uller’s Worthies 
of England/’ first published in 1662, and Dr. Fuller 
is in turn quoting from ‘‘ Samuel Hartlib; His 
Legacie,” published in 1651. 

Can Hartlib have referred to the clay at 
Lowestoft? True, Lowestoft is not in Norfolk, but 
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it is a very little distance from its borders. If he 
referred to another place, it would be most interest¬ 
ing to know where it was. 

Professor Woodliouse Webb, years before he 
knew anything of China being made at Lowestoft, 
examined the i^and there for scientific reseai'ch, and 
was struck with its purity, and suggested the 
possible manufacture of glass on the spot. 

He also mentions the fact that not far from 
Lowestoft was a stratum of alkaline day, wliich 
might be used in the manufacture of China. 

Perhaps this was the clay found by Mr. Jaisoii 
on the Gunton Hall Estate, referred to by 
Gillingwater in his “ History of Lowestoft,” page 
112, where he says;— 

“The only Manufactory carried on at Lowestoft is that 
“of making porcelain, or china ware; where the proprietors 
“ liave brought this ingenious art to a great degree of 
“perfection; and, from the prospect it affords, promises to 
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“be attended with much success. The origin of this manu- 
“ factory is as follows :— 

“In the year 1756 Hewlin Luson, Esq., of Gunton 
“ Hall, near Lowestoft, having discovered some fine clay, 

“ or earth, on his estate in that parish, sent a small 
“ quantity of it to one of the China manufactories near 
“ London, in view of discovering what kind of ware it was 
“ capable of producing, which, upon trial, proved to be 
“ somewhat finer than that called the Delft ware. Mr. 

“ Luson was so far encouraged by this success, as to resolve 
“ upon making another experiment of the goodness of its 
“ quality upon his own premises; accordingly, he immediately 
“ procured some workmen from London, and erected upon 
“ his estate at Gunton a temporary kiln and furnace, and 
“ all the other apparatus necessary for the undertaking: 
“ but the manufacturers in London being apprized of his 
“intentions, and of the excellent quality of the earth, and 
“ apprehending also, that if Mr. Luson succeeded he might 
“ rival them in their manufactory, it induced them to 
“ exercise every art in their power to render his scheme 
“abortive; and so far tampered with the workmen he had 
“ procured, that they spoiled the ware, and thereby frus- 
“trated Mr. Luson’s design. 
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Lowestoft China. 

But, notwithstanding this unhandsome treatment, the 
‘‘resolution of establishing a China manufactory at Lowestoft 
“ was not relinquislied, but was revived again in the 
“succeeding year by Messrs. Walker, Brown, Aldred and 
“ Kichman, who having purchased some houses on the 
“south side of the Bell Lane, converted the same to tlie 
“ uses of the manufactory, by erecting a kiln and other 
“ conveniences necessary for the purpose: but, in carrying 
“ their designs into execution, they also were liable to the 
“ same inconveniences as the proprietor of the original under- 
“ taking at Gunton was; for being under the necessity of 
“applying to the manufactories in London for workmen to 
“ conduct the business, this second attempt experienced the 
“ same misfortune as the former one, and very near totally 
“ ruined their designs; but the proprietors happening to 
“discover these practices of the workmen before it was too 
“late, they took such precautions as rendered every future 
“attempt of this nature wholly ineffectual, and have now 
“established the factory upon such a permanent basis as 
“promises great success. They liave now enlarged their 
“original plan, and by purchasing several adjoining houses, 

“ and erecting additional buildings, have made every 
“necessary alteration recpiisite for the various purposes of 
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“ the manufactory. They employ a considerable number of 
‘‘ workmen; and supply with ware many of the principal 
‘‘ towns in tlie adjacent counties, and keep a warehouse in 
‘‘ London^' to execute the orders they receive both from 
‘‘ the city and the adjoining- towns ; and have brought the 
“manufactory to sucli a degree of perfection as promises 
“ to be a credit to the town, useful to the inhabitants, and 
“beneficial to themselves.’’ 

Was this strut am of alkaline clay one of the 
deposits allied to that known to our geological 
friends as the Chillesford Clay, which was a 
deposit of the River Rhine when. Norfolk was 
joined to the Continent ? According to authoritiesf 
this clay is known to exist near the Lighthouse 
Gaj) at Lowestoft. 

* Clark Durnford, Lowestoft China Warehouse, No. 4, Great St. 
Thomas the Apostle, Cheapside, London. Where Merchants and Shop¬ 
keepers may be supplied with any quantity of the said wares at the 
usual prices. N.B.—Allowance of Twenty per cent, for ready money. 
Advertisement London Neiusiyaper^ March 17, 1770. 

t “Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom: The 
Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” p. 185. 
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Thus we have these facts— -fivst, the presence 
of the very pure sand referred to by Professor 
Webb; second, the fine Alkaline Clay, also re¬ 
ferred to by him; and third, the presence of 
Browne, Allen, and one or two others who knew 
how to make China. Can this combination have 
resulted in the manufacture of Lowestoft China ? 

I am told by geological experts that it was 
impossible to make China at Lowestoft from 
clay in that neighbourhood, as no suitable 
clay is known to geologists to exist there. 
But the combination above referred to is cer 
tainly suggestive, and I do not believe it was 
financially possible to keep the Factory going for 
a period of nearly 50 years if they had to 
import their clay, for carriage in those days was 
a very expensive item, both by road and water; 
and at the same time the market was flooded 
with Delft and Oriental ware, and the other 
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English China factories were all doing business. 
Hence I firmly believe that the Lowestoft China 
was made from clay and sand found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the addition of bone earth or 
other product. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

W W 'TV* W 


The Lowestoft Factory was founded about the 
year 1756, and was closed about 1802 or 1803. 

Mr. Chaffers obtained hearsay information as to 
the site of the Factory from one, Abel Bly, whose 
father and uncles worked at the Factory. He 
says 

“The Factory was situate in Crown Street, where the 
“Brew house and malting of Messrs. Morse and Woods 
“ now stand, the rear fronting the, what is now called, 
“ Factory Lane. Where Messrs. Morse’s counting house 
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‘‘ stands was the packing room; the counting house of the 
‘‘factory being to the east of the packing room. At the 
“rear of the packing room and counting room were two 
“turning rooms, and further to the rear, adjoining Factory 
“Lane, were two kilns. On the ground floor was also the 
“ drying room. The painters worked in a chamber ap- 
“ preached by a staircase to the eastward of the counting 
“ room. Over the east turning room was a chamber for 
“ finishing the turners’ work. There was a chamber ap- 
“ proached from the east kiln in which the ware was 
“ tested as to its shape. Over this was an attic in which 
“ women were employed painting the blue and white ware. 
“The clay was made in the factory premises now known 
“ as Mr. W. T. Balls’ Auction Mart, from whence it was 
“taken to Gunton Ravine (where there is to this day 
“a constant flow of the purest water discharging many 
“gallons per minute) and there ground by a large mill.” 

It is interesting to read the above statement 

in connection with the Plan shown on page 10. 

In 1902 Messrs. Morse and Woods found it 

necessary to make some structural alterations to the 
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Nos. 1 and 2, the early “finds,” in Mr. Crisp’s possession. 
Nos. 3 and 4, the later “finds,” in Mr. Spelman’s possession. 



Reproduced by permission.] 
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Lowestoft China, 

malt kiln referred to by Bly, and while these 
alterations were in progress the workmen came 
across a large quantity of debris, which had 
evidently some connection with a China Factory. 
Mr. A. Merrington Smith (to whom I am in¬ 
debted for much useful information) obtained 
possession of all the trouvaille. 

The first “ find ” consisted of a large number 
of moulds, together with a small quantity of chips 
of porcelain, all bearing a strong family likeness, 
and these finally passed into the possession of 
Mr. F. A. Crisp, of Denmark Hill. 

Further search (this time under the working 
floor of the malthouse and in the yard) revealed 
an immense quantity of pieces of China in all 
stages of manufacture, together with some more 
moulds and other accessories to the art of 
porcelain manufacture, and which passed into my 
possession. 
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Remaining Portion of Old China Factory, 
situate in Factory Street. 



Beproduced by permission.] 
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[Copyriyht. 4- Merrinyton Smith, 






Lowestoft China. 


On page 12 is an illustration of the kiln as 
it stood in 1902, just prior to the alterations 
carried out by Messrs. Morse and Woods. On 
page 10 is a Plan, carefully prepared, showing 
the foundations of the buildings. The first find 
was just outside the kiln, marked No. 1, and 
the subsequent finds occurred in the passage and 
working floor, marked Nos. 2 and 3 on the Plan. 
On page 14 is an illustration of the workmen 
discovering the fragments. In the foreground of 
this illustration can be seen the round Potter’s 
stone, and this stone still remains in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Edgar Morse, one of the partners 
of the firm. I am indebted to Mr. A. Merrington 
Smith, of Lowestoft, for allowing me to publish 
these three illustrations, which are his copyright. 

W ^ ^ 
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Lowestoft China. 


A very important item in the trouvaille is a 
large piece of the clay (Plate I.) ready mixed for 
use, and apparently actually in use at the closing 
of the Factory. The face will be seen to be 
slightly grooved. This grooving was caused by the 
wet clay being rubbed up and down a hard surface 
so as to obtain a very finely-ground mixture with 
which to work. 

I broke off a piece of this lump and had it 
analyzed. I have also submitted to analysis a 
piece of the finest quality white biscuit I could 
pick out, and also a piece of a sort of poor Jasjjer 
ware, which is of a lavender hue right through tlie 
piece, and of which several pieces were found in 
form of cups and saucers. 
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These analyses are as follows :— 



Clay. 

White 

Biscuit. 

Lavender 

Jasper 

Biscuit. 

Silica 

38-20 

41*60 

37-21 

Alumina ... 

22-22 

19-14 

17-32 

Bone Earth (Phosphate of Lime) 

28-74 

25-81 

32-43 

Lime 

7-67 

10*80 

8*71 

Magnesia ... 

1-65 

1*22 

1-10 

Potash ... ... ' ... 

-93 

-41 

2-25 

Soda 

-59 

102 

•98 


100-00 

100-00 

10000 


These tables show the relation each sample 
bears to the other, and it is curious to note 
that the Jasper, which contains more bone 
earth, is much harder to file than the white 
biscuit. This is probably due to greater heat in 
firing. 
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There were several moulds made of plaster of 
Paris found for making fluted cups, basins, cream 
jugs, sauce boats, teapots (one with a raised 
floral design, and dated 1761, showing that the 
items found were not all made towards the close 
of the factory, but were spread over pretty well 
the whole time that it was in existence), a cabbage 
jug of Worcester pattern, openwork baskets, 
handles, spouts, tea caddies, a cat, (? a 

leopard), a stag, etc., etc. These, as I have 

before stated, passed into the collection of Mr. F. 
A. Crisp, and were illustrated in the Connoisseior, 
August, 1903. 

The moxilds unearthed in the second search, 
now in my collection, were for making bowls. 
Plates II. to VI. ; basins, Plates VII. to IX. ; 
patty dishes, Plate X. ; cream jugs, Plate XI. ; 
sauce boats, Plate XII. ; teapot lids, Plate XIII. 
Fig. 1 ; teapot spout, Plate XIV. ; teapot handle. 


Lowestoft China. 

Plate XV. ; teapot stand, Plate XVI. ; large open¬ 
work edged dish, Plate XVII. ; and other articles 
of a like nature. 

There were also found some pieces of cups, 
jugs, saucers, etc., in the unburnt clay. Plates 
XVIII. and XIX. 

Plate XX. shows three specimens of circular 
tablets of a hard gritty substance, which, I think, 
were used to place under basins, cups, etc., to 
preserve the shape of the under rim, or edge, 
when in the clay and standing in the kiln for the 
first firing. It has been suggested they were for 
moulding the birth tablets, but they are too rough 
for this purpose, and I cannot think they would 
be used when plaster of Paris was so much better 
and was also used for other moulds. 

Plate XXI. shows two nests of cups and two 
nests of saucers (wasters), which had run together 
in the baking, and go to prove that the China 
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was burnt at Liowestoft, if such proof was necessary. 
These wasters are of very good quality, very fine 
and translucent, showing that good quality ware 
was turned out at Lowestoft as well as coarse 
ware. 

Plates XXII. to XXV. illustrate various un¬ 
painted lids, in the biscuit, of teapots and coffee¬ 
pots ; Plate XXIII., Fig. 1, is a mustard-pot 
cover, and Fig. ‘2 on the same Plate is the inner 
cover of a pastille burner. 

Plates XXVI. to XXIX. show the various 
types of bottoms of cups and saucers, all in the 
biscuit. 

Plate XXVIII., Figs. I and 2, are the bottoms 
of mugs. 

Among the most important of the items found 
are the pieces in the biscuit ready painted for 
glazing. Plates XXX. to XXXVII. The presence 
of these prove absolutely the actual painting of 
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China at Lowestoft; the paint not being fixed 
by glaze, is easily rubbed off. 

These items are the most difficult to reproduce, 
as, of course, the “ chips ” cannot be cleaned, for 
if they were, all the painting would disappear, and 
a hundred years underground has had the natural 
effect of soiling the pieces. 

Plate XXX. shows three cups with typical 
decoration. Fig. 3 being in an unfinished state. 

Plate XXXI. illustrates some very fine work 
on cups. Very noticeable is the rose on the 
second piece in the top row ; it bears not the least 
resemblance to the so-called “ typical Lowestoft 
rose.” 

Plate XXXII. gives same decorations for bor¬ 
ders of cups and saucers. 

Plates XXXIII. to XXXV. show specivnens of 
decoration for saucers; that showing the concentric 
rings is curious, and I have never seen it anywhere 
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in the finished state, although there are a great 
many pieces among the fragments in the unglazed 
state. 

Plate XXXVI. shows the remains of several 
toy teacups. The top row is in the biscuit, 

while the bottom row is in the finished state. 
One of these cups was found perfect, and is the 
only perfect and complete piece that was un¬ 
earthed. 

Plate XXXVII., Pig. 1, is the bottom of a 
cream jug, while the rest of the plate illustrates 
a basket dish, of which Fig. 2 may be a part 

of the edge. Fig. 3 is a piece of trellis work 

for a dish of a different form, and may be seen 

in the finished state on Plate LXXII. 

Plates XXXVIII. and XXXIX. show, in the 
unpainted state, some of the samples of raised 
work so common in the Lowestoft ware. Fig's. 
1; 2, 3, and 4, are pieces of sauce boats, and 
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are of exceedingly fine quality. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the edge of a milk jug of the same character as 
the bottom illustrated on Plate XXXVII., Fig. 1. 
Fig. 6 is part of a fluted basin, and Fig. 7 is 
an example of some excellent raised work on a 
teacup. 

Plato Xli., Figs. 1 and 2, are jneces of a 
fluted teapot with perpendicular sides. Fig. 3 is 
the larger part of a small pickle dish. Fig. 4 is 
part of the base of a small sauce boat, and Fig. 
5 is a part of the cream jug showing the bases 
of the handle, and is in the same style as the 
pieces shown on Plate XXXVII., Fig. 1, and 
Plate XXXVIII., Fig. 5. 

Plate XLI. illustrates pieces of necks of 
bottles. 

Plate XLII. illustrates the pieces of birth 
tablets which were the speciality of the Lowestoft 
Factory. The centrepiece is painted, but unglazed. 
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and reads, “ Barrett Aprial Y®- ” The frontispiece 
illustrates two of these birth tablets in the com¬ 
plete form. The blue-and-white one is exceedingly 
transparent, and from this anyone can judge what 
the broken piece would have been like if it 
had been completed. Martha Redgrave was, I 
believe, the daughter of one of the principals 
at the works, and the date, 1765, will show 
that it was made in the earlier history of the 
Factory. The other figures on the frontispiece 
illustrate the obverse and reverse of another tablet 
in my possession, and it is curious that in 1793 
the Factory should turn out a specimen which is 
only translucent in the very smallest degree. This 
is probably caused by the managers introducing 
soaj) rock into the composition to overcome the 
difficulties the partners had experienced in the 
variations of the heat of the kiln. The John 

Gaul whose birth is commemorated by this tablet, 
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was, I believe, a son of the Martha Redgrave 
referred to in the hlue-and-white tablet. There 
are other tablets in existence commemorating the 
birth of members of this family, and in some 
cases the name is spelt Gall. 

Plate XLIII. illustrates two forms of birds’ 
wings, and two arms of figures, probably of boys, 
of the well-known Chelsea type. 

There were also unearthed at the first discovery 
the moulds of a small stag of the Staffordshire 
type, a cat (? a leopard), and other small 
ornaments. Now these few items open up a 
field quite unexpected in Lowestoft ware. They 
prove that figures were made there, but as the 
subject is so interesting, and my views may be 
criticised and condemned, I shall have more to 
say on this point later on. 

Plate XLIV. illustrates two knife handles 
in the biscuit, one of them of exceedingly 
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good design, and these are somewhat of a 
surprise. 

Plates XLV. to XLVII. illustrate the differ¬ 
ent forms of handles for cups, mugs, etc. 

Plates XLVIII. to LV. illustrate various [)ieces 
in the completed state, that were discovered in the 
second search. 

Plate XLVIII. illustrates pieces of saucers and 
covers, one of them with a very good specimen of 
the flower knob. Fig. 1 on this plate is curious, 
and I am inclined to think was meant for the 
base of a small figure or of a bottle. 

Plate XLIX., Figs. 1 and 2, are pieces of pie 
pans; Fig. 3 is a part of a vase of rather a large 
size; and Fig. 4 is a piece of a large sauce boat, 
with raised work, and which, to my mind, settles 
an important question. It is of a peculiar grey 
tint, and very high glaze, the colouring being rather 
pale. Now I have seen several sauce boats of a 
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distinct family likeness identical with this, and I 
have found that the few people who have taken 
a deep interest in real Lowestoft China have 
nearly all, so far as I asked them, discarded these 
sauce boats as not being Lowestoft. I am quite 
well aware that the enthusiast of to-day is 

tempted to include in the category of “ Lowes¬ 
toft,” almost anything and everything he cannot 
at once identify if it is soft paste; but, personally, 
I do not “ enthuse ” so far as that. cannot, 
however, get over the fact that this important 
piece was found on the site of the Factory. 
It may be argued it was imported there for the 
purpose of copying, but I do not think so, as it 
is only reasonable to suppose that a piece intro¬ 
duced for copying would exhibit painting of high 
quality and finish, which this particular piece does 
not, the drawing being crude and the colour bad. 

Plate L., Figs. 1, 2, and 3, illustrate some of 
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the decorations found inside the bottom of cups. 
Fig. 5 will be noticeable as being a copy of 
Worcester. 

Plate LI. also illustrates pieces of cups, that 
with the blue dragon being specially noticeable. 
The painting on this is finished to the highest 
degree, and the colour though leather dead is ex¬ 
ceedingly even. On Plate LXXVI. will be found 
a saucer with identically the same decoration. 

Plates LII. and LIII. illustrate various pat¬ 
terns that were used for the borders of saucers, 
cups, etc. 

Plate LIV., Fig. 1, is the remains of a small 
circular dish, which is very translucent and of good 
colour; while Fig. 2 represents a piece of a basin, 
showing the inside decoration, and which is very 
thick, and translucent in the veiy smallest degree. 
The other side of this piece is decorated in the 
Willow pattern style. 
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Plate LV. is curious. It is evidently a piece 
of a bowl, and is pencilled in black, and is very 
sharp in its decoration. This, in my opinion, is 
not an imported piece, as the China corresponds 
exactly in texture, etc., with the other pieces 
found. 

Plates LVI. to LVIII., and Pig. 1 on Plate 
LIX., illustrate the nine only pieces dug up that 
showed any signs of marks. None of these marks 
can be said to be Lowestoft Factory marks. 

They are all (except Pig. 1 on Plate LVIII.), 

in blue under the glaze. 

Plate LVI. shows part of a cup, with a forgery 
of the Worcester Crescent, and Plate LVII., Fig. 
1, shows a forgery of a Dresden mark on a piece 
of a basin. 

Plate LVIII., Pig. 1, shows part of a cup, 

with an incised cross, somewhat like the Bristol 

mark; this is in the biscuit. 
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The letters on Figs. 2 and 3, Plate LVII.. 

are no doubt the initials of the persons who 

ordered the cup and basin to be made. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4, on Plate LVIII., bear only 
numbers, Fig. 2 bearing two numbers, viz., “ i ” in 
the middle and “ 5 ” inside the rim ; it is an ink- 
stand. Fig. 3 bears the number “ 8 ” in the rim, 
and is the bottom of a muar; and Fio-. 4 shows 
the number “ 1 ” in the middle, and is a part of a 
cup. 

Plate LIX., Fig. 1, bears the number “2” in 
the rim. 

As I have before mentioned, it is suggested 

by some that these pieces are not Lowestoft at 

all, but are really Worcester, Bristol, or Dresden, 
as the case may be, and wei-e imported for the 
purposes of copying. This, to my mind, is ridiculous 
in the extreme. The pieces are poor in quality, 
and the colour has run badly, and no one would 
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take such a piece as a copy for their workmen 
to follow. Quite apart from this, the texture, etc., 
of the China is as different from Bristol, Dresden, 
or Worcester, as chalk is from cheese. Following 
up this, I have made a careful examination of 
many pieces of China that in appearance (I do 
not Tnean by this, merely decoration) are Lowestoft, 
but which bear the marks of other Factories, and 
I have found that the texture of the China is 
the same in all cases, but yet they bear the 
marks of many different Factories ! Plate XCVII. 
illustrates some of these forged marks. 

It is a noticeable fact that not a dngle piece 
of earthemvare is to he found among the hundreds 

and hundreds of chij)s in my possession, except 
those which are obviously part of the plates 
and basins, etc., used no doubt by the work¬ 
men at their meals, and which are of the 
usual Stafibrdshire type. From tliis I can only 
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infer that eartliamvare ivas not manufactured at 
Loioestoft. On the other hand I have seen 
some earthenware, the decoration of which closely 
resembles that on Lowestoft China. Now, it is 
known that Allen, one of the painters, lived 
some years after the Factory was closed, and 
he set up a business (in the same way that 
Absolon did at Yarmouth), and bought from 
other factories ready-made articles which he 
decorated. This will account for the various 
specimens said to have been bought at the 
Lowestoft b actory which obviously were not 
made of earth found at Lowestoft, and also for 
the Oriental teapot in the South Kensino'ton 
Museum marked Allen, Loivestoff in red. 

Of the finished pieces, there were over 500 
fragments decorated in blue, but only 76 decorated 
in colours, and, after all, this seems only natural, 
a.s the blue-and-white is to-day much more 
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abundant than the coloured specimens. The frag¬ 
ments with coloured decoration unfortunately do 
not give us much variety. There are small pieces 
of a birthday tablet with floral decoration similar 
to the sprays on Fig. 1 of Plate LXXXIII., 

and a double red line near the edge, but they 
have suffered a good deal while underground. 

There is the larger half of a cup decorated in 
red and blue like Fig. 2, Plate LXXX. There 
is part of the bottom of a plate or dish like 

Fig. 1 on the same plate ; also a small piece 
with a rose somewhat similar to those on Plate 
LXXXI. ; also a small piece with green decora¬ 

tion like Fig. 1, Plate LXXXV. ; two pieces 
with the cornflower pattern, similar to Fig. 2, on 
the same plate; also a piece of a cream jug 
with a pink band at the tojj, and spray of tiny 
flowers something like the small sprays on Plate 
LXXXI. ; the others mostly having borders of a 
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red line or blue diaper, etc., with a little red 
introduced, is Figs. 1 and 2, Plate LXXX. ; 
a border similar to that inside the mu^, Fio\ 2, 
Plate LXXIX. ; but most of them are merely 
borders consisting of plain lines in red. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


Having before us specimens of the various 
stages of manufacture, it is as well to look for 
features which will guide us in deciding what is 
Lowestoft China when we see it. 

Of course, these features will guide us in a 
(/eneral way only. Just as men bear a strong 
family likeness to their fathers, their brothers, 
their cousins, or to any of their grancffathers, 
and yet are individuallj^ different from those they 
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resemble, so the pieces of China turned out at a 
factory bear a strong family likeness, yet each 
piece is individually dift'erent from another, not in 
the decoration only, but also in the methods of 
potting, of baking, of glazing, etc. This statement, 
of course, may be reduced to an absurdity, I am 
aware, but then so can any simile. Speaking 
generally it is true, hence the difficulty of laying- 
down certain laws which will guide us when we 
have to do with China which was produced at a 
Factory over a period of something like forty- 
five years. I will, however, endeavour to explain 
as much as I can, though it is difficult to define 
the exact shade of paste or glaze, either by word 
or by printed illustration. 

First, then, we must look for a .s’o/i^ 'paate 
China', all the fragments discovered were soft paste, 
with the exception of about 20 pieces which are 
evidently and undoubtedly Oriental China in the 
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finished state, nearly all decorated in blue and 
white, and were no doubt used as patterns for 
the decoration of the ware. By soft paste I 
mean the China produced by the aid of soap 
rock or bone earth, and not by the aid of the 
true China clay and China stone. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it would be 
as well, perhaps, to here state what is meant by 
hard paste and soft pa.ste. 

Hard paste porcelain is made from a dis¬ 
integrated granite rock and a china clay, both 
wherever found being close together, as the clay 
originally was the rock itself, but which has in 
the course of ages been naturally decomposed so 
far as its felspathic properties are concerned. The 
rock is fusible, and the clay infusible. The clay 
and the rock are mixed in about equal quantities, 
and are burnt in the kiln at a very great heat. 
The rock fuses into a translucent glass, cementing 
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the clay, which preserves the form in the firing. 
The burning and glazing are done at one firing. 
Oriental China is the best hard paste. 

Soft paste porcelain is composed of silica and 
clay, soap rock being sometimes introduced, and 
at other times bOne earth. It is first burnt, then 
glazed, and then burnt again. Worcester, Chelsea, 

and Derby, are all good examples of soft paste. 

The Lowestoft paste has a creamy look, which 
in many cases is disguised bj^ a colour in the 
glaze, so as to resemble Oriental China, hut if 
this glaze is slightly chipped the true colour of 
the paste at once appears. During forty-five years 
it was natural that the Factory varied the com¬ 
position of their paste; some is exceedingly soft, 
so that if filed it is like chalk, while some is 
much harder to file, and is equal to Worcester 
China in its hardness. 

Should we find a piece we think may be 
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Lowestoft, and yet is as hard as Worcester, we 
must look for other indications: one of these is 
the colour of the glaze. This varies much, but 
most often is a pale bluish colour, and is to be 
seen lying thickly at the inside edge of a rim, 
or at the junction of a handle, or some similar 
place where a fluid would be likely to run to. 
It often is of a bluish green, but not so green 
as the glaze often seen on Worcester China. 
It often is quite colourless, especially on the 
pieces decorated in colours, and on finely executed 
pieces. The glaze almost invariably runs over the 
whole of the 2 >iece, and is not prevented from 
covering the bottom edge of a piece as in 
Worcester China; but in many pieces the glaze 
on the bottom has the appearance of being rubbed 
down to make the piece stand level, and in this 
case the bottom rim, especially of the type in Fig. 
1, Plate XXVIII., is glazed in patches only. 
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The glaze, at times, has a light duck’s egg 
green tinge. One thing noticeable is that the glaze, 
whether blue, green, or colourless, runs thickly 
into indentations in the raised patterns or angles 
in the potting, and is always clem% whatever the 
colour. 

One thing noticeable is that all lids of teapots, 
basins, etc., are glazed all over the flange, and 
not left bare as in the case of Worcester and 
other productions. This is not unique to Lowestoft 
China, but I have never seen a Lowestoft specimen 
with an unglazed flange to the lid. 

Should the indications in paste or glaze be un¬ 
certain, we must examine the Decoration. In the 
large majority of the blue decorated specimens, 
the blue has run at some spot or other, indeed, 
in some specimens the whole of it has. A 
peculiarity which frequently appears in the decora¬ 
tion of blue and white Lowestoft China may be 
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mentioned, viz. : that lines are often painted on 
each side of the handle exactly 'where it joins 
the piece. 

The pattern of the decoration is but little 
guide, since the painters had little or no originality 
of design. They copied Worcester, Cauglily, 
Bow, Plymouth, Bristol, Liverpool, Dresden, and 
any other factory they could, as well as any 
Oriental China they could get. I think that they 
copied Bow and Worcester more than anything 
else, perhaps because they could closely imitate 
the paste of those factories. In this copying of 
patterns they were like the other English fac¬ 
tories, except that those factories did not do it 
so extensively perhaps. 

Plates LIX. to LXXI. show many styles of 
decoration, and all the pieces on these plates are 
in blue-and-white. 

Plates LXXII. to LXXVII. I have reproduced 
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in blue-aiid-wliite colouring. These will show how 
the blue varied in colour. 

Plate LIX. Figs. 2 and 3 are two vases (no 
doubt of a set of three or live), one showing the 
decoration in front and one at the back. Both 
are marked “ 2 ” on the bottom. Fig. 1 was almost 
the last piece dug up at the time of search on 
the site of the old Factory. Unfortunately, it was 
broken further in the digging u[), and there is a 
mark which I am certain is “ 2,” but it is cracked 
right across and the edge frayed a little, so as 
to make the reading of it a little difficult. 

Plate LX. Fig. 1 is curious, but ugly, and 
is, I think, a bottle like Fig. 4, but has a spout 
added and a handle. This is marked “ 5.” Fig. 2 
is decorated like a two-handled cup in the British 
Museum, and is classed there as Bow. In my 
mind there is no doubt whatever that it is 
Lowestoft. It is marked “ 2 ” inside two concentric 
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circles (see Plate XCVII., Fig. 1), and possesses 
every point that one would look for in blue-and- 
white Lowestoft China. I suppose the figure of 
a woman seated puzzled the authorities, but why 
should it ? If the painters could copy fiowers, 
landscapes, etc., why not figures? The “ 2 ” on the 
bottom absolutely settles the question in my 
mind that it is Lowestoft, as it is exactly like 
the “ 2 ” found on the pieces shown in Plate LIX., 
Figs. 2 and 3. By the way. Fig. 3 on Plate 
LIX. was some years ago sold by auction as 
Plymouth, and realized 40 guineas ! No doubt 
the “ 2 ” was read as the Plymouth mark, but the 
paste is very soft and not in the least like 
Plymouth. 

Plate LX. Fig. 3 has the Man with the Axe. 
This I have seen on several pieces which bear 
the mark “ 5,” but this particular bowl is marked 
“ 2.” Fig. 4 is one of four bottles I possess, all 
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different; one is marked “ 5,” and another is, I 
think, “15,” but the colour is so run that it is 
difficult to decipher. 

Plate LXI. shows specimens on which the 
decoration is copied from Worcester. I have a 
teapot to match Fig. 2, which has the copy of 
the Worcester Crescent mark. 

Plate LXI I. Fig. 1 is a salt-cellar, with a 
fine raised decoration. Fig. 2 is an eye-washing 
cup. Fig. 3 is one of three egg cups I possess, all 
decorated differently, and copies of the Worcester 
style. Figs. 4 and 5 are toy teapots, the latter 
being part of a set comprising basin, cream jug, 
two tea cups, six coffee cups, and eight saucers, 
decorated with a grape vine pattern; the glaze 
on this very blue, and the paste exceedingly soft 
but very coarse, 

Plate LXIII. shows a very fine circular dish, 
12^ inches across, marked “ 17,” and is one of the 
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most itnportant specimens of blue-and-white 
Lowestoft I ever saw. The blue glaze is very 
conspicuous, the paste is translucent, of a brownish 
tinge, and shows some clear spots in it like blue- 
and-white Chelsea, but in a much less marked 
degree. This feature I have noticed in many 
Lowestoft specimens having a large surface of 
thin China. 

Plate LXIV. Pig. 1 is a fine specimen 
decorated in powder blue, copied from Worcester. 
1 have many specimens of this powder blue, and 
I liave illustrated some of them. (See Plate LXV., 
Fig. 2; Plate LXXIIL, Fig. 2; Plate LXXV.) 
This powder blue is to be seen on the well-known 
dish at the British Museum, which has a view 
of Lowestoft Church in the centre. The plate 
here illustrated is marked as shown on Plate 
XCVII., Pig. 2. Plate LXIV., Pigs. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, are specimens of pickle dishes. No. 3 is 
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ill form exactly like the fragment shown on Plate 
XL., Pig. 3. Fig. 4 is one of three marked with 
the Crescent, one on the bottom and two at the 
base of the handle. (See Plate XCVII., Figs. 3 
and 4.) 

Plate LXV. shows live pickle leaf dishes and 
a scollop. Fig. 2 is in powder blue, and is marked 
as on Plate XCVII., Fig. 5, and is, I think, a 
travesty of the Worcester Mark No. 90 in the 
table given in Mr. Litchfield’s Edition of Chafters’ 
“Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain,” 
facing page 768. 

Fig. 4 is marked “ 4,” and Fig. 5 is one of a 
pair, one being marked as in Plate XCVII., Fig. 
G, and is taken from the Worcester Mark No. 
26 in the table above referred to, and the other 
being marked “2.” Fig. 6 is marked as on Plate 
XCVII., Fig. 7, and is taken from No. 32 in 
the table above referred to. 
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Plate LXVI. shows types of sauce-boats, which 
was a favourite form of Lowestoft China. I have 
no less than 57 sauce boats decorated in blue-and- 
white, no two of which are alike. Fig. 2 is 
noticeable, as a mould was unearthed to fit it, 
which is now in Mr. Crisp’s collection. Further 
illustrations of sauce-boats are to be seen on Plates 
LXXXVI. to LXXXVIII., full descriptions of 
which I will give later on. 

Plate LXVII. shows types of mugs. No. 1 
has the number “ 5 ” on the bottom, and Fiff. 5 
bears the number “ 23.” 

Plates LXXVII. to LXXIX. give more illus¬ 
trations of mugs, of which I shall say more 
later. 

Plate LXVII I. shows types of milk jugs. Fig. 
1 bears a Crescent mark, but is absolutely different 
either from Worcester or Caughley, and shows 
the blue in the glaze to a marked degree. 
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Plates LXIX. and LXX. give types of jugs 
of large size beai’ing masks on the spouts. 

Plates LXXXIV. to LXXXVI., and XCI., 
give more illustrations of jugs, but of these I 
will say more later on. 

Plate LXXI., Pig. 1, shows a bowl with a 
Dragon, copied from the Oriental; the blue on 
this piece is very fine in colour. Pig. 2 of the 
same Plate and Plate LXXII. show three types 
of basket dishes. 

Plate LXXIII. gives three types of caddies. 
Pig. I is octagonal with a flat bottom. Pig. 2 is 
a copy of Worcester powder blue, and shows the 
blue in the glaze in a very marked manner. Pig. 3 
is a fine blue. I have the three sides of a mould 
of this shape that was unearthed at Lowestoft. 

Plate LXXIV. is a fine salt cellar, copied 
from the well-known Plymouth pattern. It cer¬ 
tainly is not Plymouth, for it is very soft paste 
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indeed. The powder blue kingfisher at the top 
is remarkable, especially in view of the bird’s 
wings which were discovered. The scollops 
are typical Lowestoft productions. 

Plate LXXV^. gives a dish decorated in 

powder blue of a rich deep tone, again a copy 

of Worcester. I have already mentioned that 
Lowestoft forged marks right and left, and the 
mark on this dish is a striking example. The 
blue in the glaze is very pronounced, and Wor¬ 
cester certainly never turned out anything like 

this so far as paste is concerned. It is very 
coarse, almost approaching earthenware in appear¬ 
ance. I have several specimens decorated like this 
dish. The plates and small articles are much 
thinner, and are very translucent, while the dishes, 
being very thick and heavy, are not translucent. 

A plate of this pattern bears Mark No, 9 on 
Plate XCVII., which is a bad copy of the 
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Worcester Mark, and to study the difference 
between real Worcester and the Lowestoft copy 
I obtained a true Worcester plate, which is marked 
as in No. 10 on Plate XCVII. The texture of 
this plate is absolutely different from my specimens 
of Lowestoft. The glaze is quite different, and 
laid on in a different manner, and the painting is 
sharpei’ and not affected by the glaze, as is the 
case in the Lowestoft pieces. Marks Nos. 11, 12, 
13, and 14, appear on plates and a saucer in my 
possession which are certainly Lowestoft, one 
being badly cracked, unfortunately, across the mark 
(No. 14). Mark No. 15 appears on a large vine- 
leaf dessert dish decorated with a groundwork of 
powder blue of a very poor kind, and which has 
a thick coatino' of blue glaze. A dinner service 
decorated as in Plate LXXV. must have been 
very handsome, as the blue is of such a line 
colour. 
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Plate LXXVI., Fig. 1, shows a saucer in 
hlue-aiicl-white, with raised pattern similar to a 
mould of a teapot bearing a date 1761, which 
was unearthed and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Crisp, and to which I have before referred. 
This saucer, together with the cup, bears the 
number “1.” Fig. 2 of the same Plate is a 
pattern which was frequently used in copy 
of the Oriental. Pig. 3 is also a copy of the 
Oriental, and bears the mark V on the inside of 
the rim (see Plate XCVII., No. 7). Curiously 
enough, a fragment was discovered of exactly the 
same pattern, and is shown on Plate LI. at the 
bottom left-hand corner. 

Plates LXXVI I. to LXXIX. show types of 
musfs. Fifif. 1 of the first of these three Plates 
shows a fine dragon pattern. This mug is flat- 
bottomed and bears the mark “ 13.” I have a 
mug of the bell-shaped variety, as in Fig. 2, 
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decorated with the dragon pattern, and this bears 
the mark “ 12.” Fig- 2 is finely decorated after 
a Worcester design. Fig. 3 is perhaps the most 
curious of all. It is of a very coarse ware, 
rather heavily moulded, and painted in the style 
of Worcester, and I should imagine, from the 
general style of it, it was produced in the earliest 
years of the history of the Factory. 

Plate LXXVIII. Fig. 1 is decorated in a 
style that is more often seen in blue-and-white 
pure and simple, but on this piece red has been 
introduced, which to my mind does not improve 
it. Fig. 2 is a copy of a Japanese pattern, and 
a very good copy it is, so far as the painting 
is concerned, but the earth is about as far re¬ 
moved from the Oriental body as could possibly 
be imagined. I have seen another mug of this 
same pattern in which the blue colouring has 
run in all directions, while the red and gold are 
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sharp and clear. Fig. 3 is probably an early 
production of the Factory, and bears the raised 
leaf pattern copied from Leeds and Staffordshire 
ware. The s])rays of flowers are very simple and 
the colouring does not amount to much, but what 
has become known as the “ Lowestoft Rose ” 
appears on this, one of the very few soft paste 
pieces on which I have seen it. Fig. 4 is a 
small mug with an inscription, rather pale in 
colour, but interesting. 

Plate LXXIX. Fig. 1 is a mug decorated 
with puce decoration, the part next the handle 
being decorated with a pink scale, the scaling 
not being of a high order, while the drawing of 
the roses in the bouquet in front of the mug is 
very carefully executed. Fig. 2 shows a decora¬ 
tion of exceedingly high quality and finish, and 
I know that some connoisseurs do not agree 
with me that the Lowestoft Works painted pieces 
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with the long lys figures, hut this mug is of a 
paste of the true Lowestoft character, and the 
blue in the glaze is very noticeable. Fig. 3 is 
another piece decorated in a very highly-finished 
style, the painting of the flowers being beautifully 
executed, although the green of the foliage is not 
altogether happy in colour. The rim outside 
the bottom of this, a cylindrical mug, is unusual. 

Plate LXXX., Fig. 1, gives the saucer on a 
tea service in my possession. The ground is a 
brilliant apple green, and the whole tone of a 
service of this decoration is bright and pleasing. 
I have it from a descendant of one of the 
partners in the Factory that this pattern was 
executed by Redgrave, but, of course, I cannot 
prove this. Fig. 2 illustrates a saucer of what has 
been known in the past as “ Cottage Worcester,” 
hut which no doubt in reality is true Lowestoft. I 
have a tea service decorated m this pattern which 
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certainly is not Worcester. The potting is too 
clumsy, and the glaze is blue, and bears other 
marked characteristics of Lowestoft. Two large 
pieces of a cup of this decoration were discovered 
on the site of the Factory. Fig. 3 shows a saucer 
of the “ Calder Service.” Who M. and E. Ctilder, 
of Norwich, were, I have no idea, hut the service 
was probably made for them on their wedding day. 
The China is of a coarse description, and the 
blue in the glaze marked. The gilding and 
decoration is executed in a fine manner. 

Plate LXXXI. illustrates the two sides of a 
pilgrim’s bottle or flask, decorated in a typical 
Lowestoft style. This is another of the few pieces 
which I have seen bearing the “ Lowestoft Rose.” 

Plate LXXXII., Fig. 1, illustrates a teajjot 
with bouquet of flowers and gilded panels. The 
gilding can hardly be called inferioi', but at the 
same time it is nothing like as good as the gilding 
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on the Calder saucer (see Plate LXXX). Fig. 2 
shows a teapot decorated in rather an unusual 
manner. Fig. 3 is also unusual in its decoration, 
in that there is a combination of colours and 
blue-and-white. The dowered top to the lid is 
noticeable. 

Plate LXXXIII. shows three coffee pots, Fig. 
1 bearing bouquets of dowers in colours. Fig. 2 
being decorated in blue and red, with raised 
pattern on the spout, and Fig. 3 being a copy 
of blue-and-white Worcester. This piece bears 
the mark W (see Plate XCVII., No. 16), but it 
certainly is not Worcester, and like the other 
two coffee pots shown, the lid is glazed all over 
the dange. 

Plates LXXXIV. and LXXXV. show different 
types of milk jugs. Plate LXXXIV., Fig. 1, is 
unusual in its decoration, red being the only colour 
used. I have seen six cuj)S and saucers with the 
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same decoration. Fig. 2 is decorated with 
bouquets of flowers. Fig. 3 is finely decorated 
with bouquets of flowers on the outside, and has 
a raised decoration similar to the coffee pot on 
Plate LXXXIII. Inside the lip of the jug is a 
border of blue-and-white, and the piece is marked 
“ 4 ” at the bottom. This is the only piece painted 
in colours that I have seen marked, and it is notice¬ 
able, in connection with the mark, that this piece 
bears decoration in blue-and-white as well as in 
colours. Fig. 4 is decorated in colours, and on 
the branches of the tree will be seen a bird 
executed in black. I have seen a whole service 
similarly decorated. 

Plate LXXXV. Fig. 1 is decorated in green 
only, and it is worthy of note that a fragment 
was discovered similarly decorated. Fig. 2 is 
decorated with the Angouleme pattern—a fragment 
was discovered with this decoration, and it also 
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appears on one of the tablets illustrated in the 
Frontispiece. Fig. 3 is decorated in the manner 
of W orcester in a pattern frequently used at 
Lowestoft. This jug bears a copy of a Worcester 
workman’s work (see Plate XCVII., Fig. 17). 
Fig. 4 is copied entirely from a Dresden pattern, 
and the makers have gone so far even as to copy 
the Dresden mark as shown on Plate XCVII. 
Fig. 18. It certainly is not Dresden, or even 
Worcester, as it is the softest of soft paste, and 
it is smothered in blue glaze. 

Plates LXXXVI. to LXXXVIII. show types 
of sauce boats. Plate LXXXVI., Pigs. 1 and 4, 
are evidently turned out from the same mould, 
Figs. 2 and 3 are turned out of another mould, 
the decoration in each case being different. The 
handles are different, but this is easily understood 
as they were made in separate moulds and put 
on after the piece was made before it was baked. 
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(See the separate mould for a handle on Plate 
XV.) Plate LXXXVII. shows three sauce-boats 
from one mould, decorated one in blue-and-white, 
one in sepia pencil, and one in colours, the raised 
work being identical in each case. 

I have seen but very few specimens, in feet 
only six, which are decorated in black pencilling. 
Four of them are of the horal type, and one of 
the Pagoda type of decoration, the fifth being 
the sauce-boat above mentioned, and with the 
exception of the sauce-boat the black decoration 
is accompanied with gilding. The pencilling is 
very carefully executed, but the colour has in all 
cases rather a tendency to be of a brownish hue, 
as if it had been Indian ink mixed too thin. 
The number being so small, I may here describe 
these black-pencilled specimen s. 

A coffee jug and lid, decorated with bouquets 
of flowers, sprigs, and insects. 
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A cylindrical rnug with bouquets of flowers, 
sprigs, and insects, and festooned band round 
top. 

A bell-shaped mug with bouquet of flowers, 
sprays, and insects, with rococco scroll inside 
the top. 

A small bottle with bouquet of flowers and 
insects. 

A saucer with two pagodas, tree and water 
in the foreground, an island in the distance 
with a small house, a V-shaped flight of 
birds and scolloped line border. 

The sauce boat above described. 

Plate LXXXVIII., Fig. 1, illustrates a sauce¬ 
boat in blue-and-white, the mould for which was 
discovered on the site of the Factory, and is now 
in Mr. Crisp’s collection. Figs. 2 and 3 are from 
one mould, the one being decorated in colours, 
and the other in blue-and-white. These three 
sauce-boats are flat-bottomed. 
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Plate LXXXIX. illustrates two views of a 
bowl I have, which is 9|- inches across, and is 
one of the finest pieces in my collection. 
The landscapes are carefully executed, and the red 
Arabesque panels are beautifully painted and have 
tiny medallions in black-and-white. There is an 
interior border of blue-and-white wheel pattern, 
gilded at the small centres of the wheels. Inside 
the bottom of the bowl is an inscription, “John 
and Eliza Remnant. Success to the Jolly Farmer, 
1774.” The paste is not very translucent, and soap- 
rock probably formed one of the constituents. The 
blue in the glaze at the bottom of the bowl is 
very marked. The bowl was probably made for 
the lady and gentlemen above-named on the 
occasion of their wedding, and the landscapes 
probably depict the farm where they were to 
live, Mr. Remnant being portrayed in the violet 
coat superintending the ploughing operations, while 
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his wife is shown bearing a n) ilk-pail walking- 
through the farmyard. 

Plate XC. is an illustration of another wedding- 
bowl. The outside of the bowl is decorated with 
Ijouquets of flowers in colours, while the interior 
is painted with portraits in blue-and-white of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dance, for whom it was made. 

Plate XCI., illustrates another of the finest 
pieces I have in the form of a ewer. The 
raised pattern is fine, of a typical Lowestoft 
design, the wreath and sprays of flowers are 
finely executed, and the Cupids, one in front, 
and one under the handle, are rather of a heavy 
description, their wings certainly not being up to 
theii- weight. The gilding on the spout, the 
handle, the base of the neck, and the bottom of 
the jug is fine. The formation of the bottom of 
the jug is very rough; the glaze is heavily laid 
on, forming large lumps at the bottom, and 
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inclines to a greenish blue tinge. Curiously 
enougli, I have a jug turned out of the same 
mould decorated with large sprays of Howers in 
blue-and-white ; this bears at the bottom, inside 
the rim, the number 5,” and at the junction of 
the handle with the jug itself are the blue 
streaks so common in Lowestoft China. The 
earth of the two jugs is identical. 


w w ^ 


I now come to the most difficult part of my 
task, namely, the question of the manufacture of 
figure pieces at the Lowestoft Works. 

The starting point I have used all through is 
the discovery of the fragments, and I now use 
it again, although that evidence in this instance 
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is very slender, and consists of the two biscuit 
arms illustrated on Plate XLIII. These, as I 
have before mentioned, evidently belong to small 
figures copied from the well-known “ Chelsea 
Boys.” It, however, establishes the fact that 
Figures ivere made at the Factory. 

The first thing is to look for figures whicli 
are of the true Lowestoft paste. This being 
found, the next thing to identify is the glaze, 
then the colours and their application and 
treatment. Starting in this way I have collected 
several figures, which I have no doubt in my 
own mind were made from start to finish at 
Lowestoft. 

Plate XCII. Pig. 1 is made of a paste 
identical with much of the Lowestoft pieces where 
bone earth w'as employed, and it is translucent. 
The glaze has the blue tinge, and is thickened 
in the crevices and under the base, which is 
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hollow, the bottom edge of the plinthe is glazed 
all over and is roughly finished off, the colouring 
is very “ Lowestoft ” in its tone and application. 
It is, of course, a copy of the welhknown 
Salopian earthen figure, and here, as in almost 
everything made at Lowestoft, it is a copy 
from another factory. Fig. 2 is a figure of “ Winter,” 
being one of a set of “ the Seasons.” I have the 
whole set so far as the modelling goes, but each 
is different fr(un the other in decoration; while I 
have a smaller figure of “ Winter ” than that 
here shown, but on a fiat jjlinthe, and another 
one entirely uucoloured but glazed. 

Plate XCIII. is a figure of finer quality and 
finished in a better style. The Lowestoft colour¬ 
ing is marked, as is also the blue glaze, and the 
paste is what one must look for. 

Plates XCIV. and XCV. are the finest things 
in Lowestoft figures or groups I have ever seen, 
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and represent Antony and Cleopatra, and the 
figure of Cleopatra has the Lowestoft characteristics 
in such a marked degree that it was the figure 
which absolutely decided my opinion that figures 
of this quality were turned out at this Factory. 
It will be noticed that tliese two fioures are not 
exactly a pair, as the bases are treated differently 
in the colouring. 

Plate XCVI. shows two models of the same 
figure, one a copy of Whieldon, and one a copy 
of Chelsea. They certainly were not made by 
either factory, while both of them have the 
cliaracteristics of Lowestoft. 

One thino* noticeable about all the fi<^ures in 
my possession that I claim were made at 
Lowestoft is that the features all bear a strong 
family likeness, and all possess the long straight 
nose, easily seen in Fig. 2 of Plate XCVI. 

Other figures in my collection include a set 
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of “Faith, Hope, and Charity,” copied from the 
Salo])ian groups, emblematical figures of Air, Justice, 
Music, &c., &c. I have also an extinguisher in 
the form of a “ blue coat ” boy, and a small 
figure of a leopard which may be from the 
mould in Mr. Crisp’s collection, which is described 
as being of a cat. These figures vary very much, 
some being of a rough and clumsy appearance, 
while others have been highly finished and well 
potted; but this is only what has been seen in 
the manufacture of the commoner forms of China 
turned out at Lowestoft. 

I know that this part at least of my all too 
poor contribution to ceramic literature will raise a 
sharp criticism, and will, by a great many, be put 
down as an enthusiast’s crank, but following up 
my idea with careful study and comparison of 
these figures with other pieces of the commoner 
form, I am persuaded that my ideas are correct. 
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I need hardly say I shall be more than pleased 
to hear all criticism, as it is by this means the 
truth of a subject about which little is known 
can only be arrived at. 


# # # * 


The late Mr. Chaffers, whose monumental 
work, “ Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain,” may be taken as the great authority 
on ceramics, was of the opinion that the 
Lowestoft Factory manufactured hard paste as well 
as soft paste; in fact, he goes so far as to state 
that about 1775 hard paste was introduced, and 
he goes on to describe it minutely. On what 
grounds he makes this statement, I have been 
quite unable to find out. The year Mr. Chaffers 
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fixes for the introduction of hard paste ( 1775 ) is 
perhaps the worst he could have chosen, as it 
was about that time Champion, tlie owner of the 
Bristol works, obtained an extension of a patent 
for the manufacture of hard-paste jjorcelain 
invented by Cookworthy, of Plymouth, from 
materials he discovered in Cornwall. It is almost 
certain that Champion would not have allowed 
a rival factory to poach upon his preserves. Mr. 
Chaffers states that the Newhall Factory supplied 
their patent hard paste composition to potteries 
all over England, and hence probably Lowestoft 
obtained hard paste materials from that source. 
I cannot agree with this for several reasons, but 
especially because the so-called hard paste Lowes¬ 
toft is as fine as the true Oriental, and in no 
way does it resemble the hard paste of any of 
the other English factories, which all have a 
certain affinity. 
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It is quite certain that if the Lowestoft 
Factory turned out all that Mr. Chaffers claimed 
for it, then the factory must have been ten times 
larger than the one sworn to by Abel Bly, and 
must have employed an enormous army of work¬ 
men ; and if this were the case, a gi'eat deal 
more would be known about Lowestoft China, 
for the so-called hard paste Lowestoft is found 
in large quantities in England and also all over 
Euro'pe. 

Mr. Chatters goes to some length to prove that 
China was not imported in the biscuit into Lowes¬ 
toft, and I thiidc his arguments good, and I agree 
with him that the China turned out from the 
factory was made from beginning to end at the 
factory. Mr. Frederick Litchfield, who revised the 
above mentioned work in the 1900 edition, prints 
an editor’s note in which he disagrees with Mr. 
Chatters, and although he does not say in so 
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many words that he thinks no hard-paste China 
was made in Lowestoft, his remarks o'o a loncf 
way towards it. I am of opinion that no hard- 
paste was made at Lowestoft, and that wliat 
Mr. Chaffers describes as “a close imitation of 
Oriental,” really is Oriental, and that the mugs 
with twisted handles, basins with diaper work in 
gold or in colours, the “ rose ” decoration, “ coats 
of arms,” etc., on hard-paste specimens are purely 
Oriental and not Lowestoft. I base this opinion 
upon the fact that on the site of the factory 
only a few pieces of hard-paste porcelain were 
found, these being absolutely Oriental, and none 
of them even bearing the decoration attributed 
by Mr. Chaffers to Lowestoft hard-paste China. 
This is, I am aware, a negative argument, but all 
the same to me, it is a very strong one. I do 
not consider the China imported and decor¬ 
ated by Allen, after the close of the works in 
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1803, to be Lowestoft China, or connected in any 
way with the Lowestoft Factory. 

Mr. Chaffers says that earthenware, or fine 
fayence, was occasionally made from its commence¬ 
ment to its close, but I am certain that 
earthenware was not made in Lowestoft for the 
reason that not a single piece of earthenware was 
discovered, except a few pieces in the finished 
state, which were evidently common Staffordshire. 
What Mr. Chaffers means by a fine fayence, I do 
not quite know, but he may have referred to the 
pieces which are not translucent or hardly so, 
simply because they are so thick. The fragment 
illustrated on Plate LIV., Fig. 2, is not 
translucent for this very reason. It is as much 
as three-eights of an inch thick at the base and 
three-sixteenths of an inch at the top, but with 
all this it is China, not pottery. Mr. ChaflFers 
again says that no mark was used at Lowestoft. 
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I agree with him that no factory mark was 
used, hut, as I have before shown, the proprietors 
copied the marks of other factories, and in addition 
to this many of the pieces were marked with 
numbers. I have seen the numbers from one to 
twenty-seven, also the number thirty-four, and to 
my astonishment I saw in September of this 
year (1905) a toy saucer, beyond all doubt a 
genuine Lowestoft piece, bearing the number 
“52.” These numbers appear on blue-and-white 
pieces only. The one exception to this that I 
know of is the cream jug illustrated on Plate 
LXXXIV., Fig. 3, but inasmuch as this 
particular piece has the blue-and-white decoration 
inside the mouth of the jug, the number may 
have been placed on the piece by the decorator 
who did the blue painting. 

^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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It may now be useful to make a short 
recapitulation of what real Lowestoft China is :— 
First—It is porcelain, and not pottery. 

Second—It is soft paste and not hard. The 
cruder pieces resemble Bow, the finer pieces being 
somewhat of a Worcester character. The paste is a 
creani}^ white, some pieces being very translucent, 
while others are practically opaque. 

Third—The modelling is very often rough and 
crude, many pieces being mis-shapen ; the bottom 
generally is roughly finished. 

Fourth—The glaze has generally a bluish tinge, 
and has run thickly into crevices and at the 
bottom. On the coloured pieces the glaze is 
sometimes of a clear Imht cTeenish hue, and on 
some of the very fine pieces it is quite colourless, 
but still runs thickly as before. All pieces are 
invariably glazed all over the bottom rim, and all 
over the fianges of lids of teapots, jugs, &c. 
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Fifth—The decoration is often very poorly 
applied, although on some of the fine pieces it 
has been very carefully executed. The blue 

decoration has generally run in the glazing at some 
spot or other on the piece, sometimes all over it. 

Sixth- Marks of other factories were sometimes 
copied, and in many eases numerals appeal-, and 
these are often on the inside of the rim at the 
bottom. No marks of any kind are found on 
pieces decorated in colours, unless they bear at 
the same time blue-and-white decoration, but 

instances of this are scarce. 

Reference to marks shown on Plate XCVII. 

No. 1. On blue-and-white cup, see Plate 

LX., Fig. 2. 

No. 2. On powder blue plate, see Plate 

LXTV., Fig. 1. 

No. 3 and 4. On cabbage pattern (pickle dishes), 
see Plate LXIV., Fig. 5. 
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No. 5. On powder blue leaf dish, see Plate 

LXV., Fig. 2. 

No. 6. Oil blue-and-white scollop, see Plate 

LXV., Fig. 5. 

No. 7. On blue-and-white leaf dish, see 

Plate LXV., Fig. 6 ; also on blue-and-white 
dragon saucer, see Plate LXXIV., Fig. 3. 

No. 8. On blue-and-white milk jug, see 

Plate LXVIII., Fig. 1. 

No. y. On powder blue plate, decorated like 
the dish on Plate LXXV. 

No. 10. On a real Worcester powder blue 
plate of same pattern. 

No. 11. On a smaller plate of same pattern. 

No. 12. On a very small plate of same 

pattern. 

No. 13. On a saucer of same pattern. 

No. 14. On a plate of same pattern. 

No. 15. On a vine-leaf dessert dish. 
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No. 16. On a cofFee-pot in blue-and-white, 
see Plate LXXXIII., Fig. 3. 

No. 17. On a cream jug, see Plate LXXXV., 
Fig. 3. 

No. 18 On a cream jug, see Plate LXXXV., 
Fig. 4. 

A comparison of many of these marks with 
the Worcester marks given in Mr. Litchfield’s 
edition of Chaffers’ “ Marks and Monoo-rams on 

O 

Pottery and Porcelain ’’ is interesting. 


# # # * 


It may be interesting to many to give some 
information as to the proprietors and workmen at 
the Lowestoft Factory :— 
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Philip Walker, Gentleman of Lowestoft, a Partner, 
a Feoffee of the Church in 1768, he subscribed 
to Gillingwater’s “ History of Lowestoft ” in 
1790. 

Robert Browne, a Partner and Manager, Chemist, 
mixed the clays and the colours, died 1771. 

Robert Browne, jun., succeeded his father. 

Obed Aldred, a Partner, died 1788, leaving his 
interest in the factory, etc., to his wife, 
who died in 1791. Their son Samuel Higham 
Aldred then succeeded, and was at the factory 
until its close. 

John Richman, a Partner. 

Richard Powles, Artist. 

Thomas Rose, Artist. 

Thomas Curtis, Artist. 

Robert Allen, Artist, joined the factory in 1757, 
at 12 years of age—subsequently became Man¬ 
ager. At the close of the factorjq about 1803, 
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he set up a Grioss Kiln at Lowestoft, and 
decorated wares which he obtained from distant 
factories, both pottery and porcelain, hard and 
soft. He had a shop where he carried on the 
business of Stationer and China Dealer. Died 
1835, age 91. 

John Spar ham. Artist. 

Abel Bly, Workman. 

John Bly, Artist, afterwards went to Worcester. 

Joseph Bly, Workman. 

John Redgrave, Artist, \ one or both of them 

[ afterwards went to 

James Redgrave, Flower Artist, ) Worcester. 

Margaret Redgrave, Artist. 

Mrs. Stevenson, 

Miss Stevenson, 

Mrs. Simpson, 

James Balls, Artist. 

Janies Mollershead, Artist. 

Mrs. Cooper, Artist in blue-and-white. 


■ Artists in blue-and-white. 
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William Hughes, "k Modellers, afterwards went to 
John Stevenson, j Worcester. 

William Stevenson, Finisher, afterwards went to 
W oreester. 

George Butcher, 

Philip Bly, 

-Bly, Apprentice. Query one of the Blys 


Workmen. 


mentioned above. 
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